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Palestine was a great laboratory. For its erection and equip- 
ment centuries were taken and the whole world was laid under 
tribute. Babylon on the one side and Egypt on 

Palestine a ^ e other made each its most precious contributions. 
Laboratory r 

The laboratory was furnished with all the facilities 

for working out the greatest truths of the greatest science, 
the truths connected with God and man. Indeed, the laboratory 
was built in order to furnish opportunity for experiment, and to 
give instruction in respect to a single problem, and in this prob- 
lem these greatest truths were involved. It was the question, 
How to live, and this of course included that other question, How 
to die. 

The director of the laboratory had been its architect. He 

was now to guide the work of investigation and instruction step 

by step. This architect, this director, this master 

he irector wor kman, we may note, was God. Strangely enough, 

and the Pupils . J ° J ° ' 

the director thought it best not to show himself 

in person ; but, for the time, to do his work through laboratory 
assistants, or agents. The pupils, or underworkmen in the labor- 
atory, were carefully selected. It was intended they should 
follow step by step the directions given ; that in the progress of 
the work, and under a severe and rigid discipline, they should 
gradually lift themselves from the position of mere novices and 
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orthodoxy. The relations of the synoptic gospels to each other 
and to the fourth gospel, are judged altogether incapable of 
investigation apart from the doctrine of inspiration and the 
divinity of Christ. Criticism and faith are bound up together in 
the bundle of Christian thought and will not be put asunder 

If it be unwise to ignore the certain continuance of criti- 
cism it is equally unwise to disregard the danger of carrying its 

purely literary and historical questions, involving so 
arbiter? many old and cherished beliefs, to the wrong court 

of appeal. Already, in the absence of any acknowl- 
edged infallible arbiter, friend and foe are appealing to whatso- 
ever man or group of men seem to exhibit any interest whatever 
in the question under consideration. Volunteer champions offer 
services as earnest as they are often ignorant, and the argument 
of the investigator is forgotten in the literature of controversial 
peacemakers. But there is no agreement as to who shall sit in 
in judgment on the case. Reason undoubtedly must be 
supreme, but whose reason? 

Is the irreligious scholar, no matter how great his linguistic 

or other acquirements, fitted to pronounce final judgment? In 

many particulars it must be granted he is singularly 

The well fitted. He has the alert, disciplined intellect 

Unchristian ,_,,_. , , . ., ■ , . c -, , .. 

Scholar? ^at is needed in the weighing of evidence and the 

reaching of conclusions. He has the mass of data 
before his eye and induction has become habitual. But as a 
man whose sympathies are not with religion, whose interests lie 
with the literary form rather than with the moral content of the 
Scriptures, he is not competent to pronounce final judgment. 
His opinion is not worthless and may be often helpful, but the 
history of biblical study is full of the failures of such men to 
apprehend the truth of the Scriptures and hence the truth about 
the Scriptures, because of their inability to break free from a 
hostile bias. The absence of sensitive sympathy and the intu- 
ition of moral and religious truth and harmonies, which are 
indispensable for dealing satisfactorily with even the literary 
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side of Scripture, invalidates their judgment, as the absence of 
poetic sympathy invalidates the decisions of any student of 
poetry. 

Shall then the question be referred to the decision of the 

unlearned in full belief that vox populi vox dei? In politics it is 

the commonest custom for those who would appeal 

to the prejudice and baseness of men to hold up to 
Theologica l 
Demagobue? ridicule the attempts of "theorizing professors" 

and "unpractical reformers." Nothing is easier 
than to flatter masses of men into a conviction that their patriot- 
ism and political sagacity are far superior to that of the scholarly 
investigator of social questions. In politics men who thus illegiti- 
mately endeavor to set "the people" against other classes are 
recognized as demagogues — scandalous travesties of true pop- 
ular leaders, no less dangerous than contemptible. For "the 
people" have never shown themselves omniscient, indeed they 
have seldom failed to bring misfortune upon themselves when- 
ever they have attempted to conduct governments after exclud- 
ing men of education and professional training. It may well be 
doubted whether the wisdom or the patriotism of the Jacobin 
was greater than that of his victim. 

These things may in a figure be transferred to the sphere of 
theology. Admitting the limitations of unchristian scholarship, 
is it anything less than demagogism to proclaim that scholarship 
is untrue to its trust, and that the only real supporters of truth, 
the sole persons capable of deciding questions in biblical study 
are the unlettered, the unthinking "people?" 

Suppose the charge against scholarship be made without this 
unworthy spirit, is it any the less fallacious? 

As we reject as final the opinion of the unchristian scholar 
shall we accept as final that of the unscholarly Christian? It is 
impossible to deny the value of the judgment of an unlettered, 
pious man in matters of morals and religion. As out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings was ordained praise, so to the 
uneducated and simple have been sometimes revealed things hid 
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from the wise and prudent. Were the questions raised by criti- 
cism exclusively those of conduct, the conditions of their solution 
would be radically different. But they are his- 

torical and literary, and competency to grasp intu- 
Unscholarly ... . . I 

Christian? ltively a truth in morals and religion does not 

imply competency to pronounce upon questions 
that are literary and historical. On the sole ground that he is 
"spiritually minded" the opinion of a man is worth no more 
concerning the authorship of the Pentateuch than it is concern- 
ing the authorship of the Letters of Junius. How could it be? 
Does deep religious experience by itself reveal historic and criti- 
cal facts to the untaught mind? Will it tell who wrote the book 
of Esther or the number of Passovers in our Lord's ministry? 

But the antithesis is untrue to facts when choice is narrowed 
to the unscholarly Christian and the unchristian scholar. For is 
the scholar always irreligious and without spiritual experience? 
Is he by the mere fact of his scholarship an outcast of the Lord's 
flock, and, with strange reversion of the Pharisee's word, because 
he knows the law, is he accursed? May it not be possible that in 
the midst of his daily labor over the words and sentences of the 
Bible he as well as the unlettered man may have glimpses of 
God's truth, and as he draws near to sacred mysteries sometimes 
catch an accent of the Holy Ghost as well as of the grammarian? 
Does one so quickly forget that Jesus judged the scribe who 
became a member of the kingdom, capable of bringing forth 
treasures from his learning? Let us have done with this dema- 
gogue's trick of playing class against class in the world oi 
theology and rather recognize the capacities of all its members. 
For may not they meet in some man or men? 

The most trustworthy court before whom to try the causes of 
the higher criticism and all other forms of biblical study, is com- 
posed of men who have both the proper religious 
The Christian anc [ ^ e proper literary training. Such Christian 
scholars are by no means as numerous as we might 
wish, but they are by no means uncommon. Trained in exact habits 
of investigation and thought, they are yet honest believers in the 
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truths of Christianity ; seeking to be impartial in their search 
for truth, they count the testimony of religious experience one 
of the data upon which to build inductions ; with broader horizon 
than the unlettered believer, they have his faith in a risen Lord. 
Infallible they cannot be, but they are less likely to fall into 
error than men who have faith without knowledge, or knowledge 
without faith, and in their hands (if one may venture to prophesy) 
will lie whatever settlement of critical questions our generation 
or its successor is likely to attain. 



